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announced.
If this League was meant to give form and substance to the
" definite separation " and departure from the orthodox Tabernacle
which Lord Rosebery had announced, and if it was to provide a
rallying ground for a rival leader in a separate Tabernacle, it clearly
was a very serious matter, and for the next two or three months the
party seemed to be threatened with an irreparable schism, which,
if it had gone forward, might not only have affected the fortunes of
the party and its leaders, but have changed the whole history of the
country, and even of the world. In the light of history, the possible
consequences of a lasting and definite separation of Asquith and
Grey from the main body of the Liberal Party look portentous.
There were undoubtedly members of the Liberal League who were
for this definite separation, and wished the new organisation to
promote a rival leadership. But Asquith was not one of them. To
frim the League seemed a useful piece of machinery to keep within
the party the considerable number of moderate men who at that
moment had been alienated by Campbell-Bannerman and were
attracted to Lord Rosebery; and, though undoubtedly he meant
to convey a strong hint to the official leader that his recent pro-
ceedings had strained the allegiance of important colleagues, he by
no means wished to push the quarrel to extreme lengths. At the
beginning of March he explained his position in a letter to his
constituents which kept the door open which Lord Rosebery had
seemed to close. In this he said that Lord Rosebery in his Chester-
field speech had cc defined a common ground upon which, at this
stage of the conflict the great majority of Liberals were able to
meet. While repudiating with indignation the charges which have
been made against our officers and men, and criticising with just
severity the manifold shortcomings of the Government both in
the methods of their diplomacy and the conduct of the campaign,
he has maintained the necessity of prosecuting the war with all
possible vigour and effectiveness, and at the same time keeping our
ears and minds open to any overtures for peace which might hold
out hope of an honourable and durable settlement." Coming to
domestic politics he defined the doctrine of the " clean slate " as
that of " putting on one side the unattainable and the relatively
uiumportant and combining the efforts of the party upon a few
things which were at the same time weighty, urgent, and within
reach/' doctrine which " in less picturesque language he had long
been preaching "to his constituents." Finally upon Ireland, instead